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ARE ALL EMPIRICAL STATEMENTS 
MERELY HYPOTHESES? 


HE proposition that all empirical statements are only prob- 

able, or, as it is nowadays expressed, only hypotheses, seems 
to have become something like legal tender among contemporary 
philosophers. It seems to be taken by the majority as a now 
finally accepted truth, almost an axiom. 

G. E. Moore is an exception. He holds that some empirical 
statements are certain. With some qualifications, I shall come to 
the same conclusion in this paper. But the arguments on which 
I shall rely are, I believe, entirely different from those on which, 
so far as I understand, Moore relies. Hence it will not fall in my 
way to discuss Moore’s views beyond noting the similarity of my 
conclusions with his. 

Let us take as our example of an empirical truth the proposition 
‘‘This key is made of iron’’—an example used by Carnap. To 
say that this proposition can never be more than probable means, 
I assume, that there must always be some doubt as to its truth. 
The question we have to get clear about is: what is the doubt, or 
what are the doubts, which those philosophers who say that such 
a statement can never be more than probable, have in mind? 

There are certain possible or alleged doubts which can, I think, 
be ruled out of this enquiry because they are not the doubts on - 
which these philosophers base their arguments. There is the doubt 
which might arise from saying that the laws of nature are all 
statistical. There is the doubt that I might now, when I say 
‘‘this key is made of iron,’’ be being deceived by a demon; or 
that I might be dreaming. There is also the doubt arising from 
the facts that any statement I make will somehow rely upon mem- 
ory, and that memory is fallible. Whatever may be thought of 
these supposed obstacles to the attainment of certainty, they are 
not the obstacles which make these philosophers say that empirical 
statements can never be certain. 

And I think we may also exclude them, with the possible ex- 
ception of the doubt arising from the alleged statistical character 
of natural laws, on another ground, namely, that they are all 
merely practical doubts, arising from the frailty of human facul- 
ties; whereas these philosophers seem to be relying on what I will 
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/ call theoretical, or logical, doubts. By this I mean doubts which 
are supposed to be inherent in the logic by which we arrive at 
empirical truths, quite irrespective of the frailties of particular 
human beings. These philosophers are saying, I believe, that we 
arrive at empirical truths, even at the simplest ones such as ‘‘this 
key is made of iron,’’ by means of induction; and that induction 
can not by its very nature lead to certainty but only to probability. 
Thus they are referring to an alleged logical difficulty, not to any 
purely practical difficulties of observing correctly, remembering 
correctly, or being liable to deception by demons. Hence I shall 
rule out these practical doubts, and address myself only to the 
logic of the situation. 

The argument in favor of the view that empirical statements 
are only probable has been stated by Lewis, Ayer, Carnap, and 
probably many others. I am going to take as the basis of my 
discussion the statement of the argument given by Carnap in his 
Philosophy and Logical Syntax. I choose his statement chiefly 
because it is very short and therefore easy to quote in full, and 
easy to dissect and discuss. Although it seems to be substantially 
the same argument as the arguments put forward by Lewis, Ayer, 
and others, I can not, of course, be certain that it is identical with 
them. And therefore I can not be certain that what I shall say 
will have application to these other writers. But I am inclined 
to think it will. 

Carnap, in the passage which I am about to quote, refers to 
the proposition about the iron key as proposition P,. He says 
that we may test P, by trying whether the key is attracted by a 
magnet. If it is, we have a partial verification of P,. He then pro- 
ceeds : ‘‘ After that, or instead of that, we may make an examination 
by electrical tests, or by mechanical, chemical, or optical tests, etc. 
If in these further investigations all instances turn out to be 
positive, the certainty of the proposition P, gradually grows. . 
but absolute certainty we can never attain. The number of in- 
stances deducible from P, is infinite. Therefore there is always 
the possibility of finding in the future a negative instance.’’ Thus 
the logical difficulty is that each positive instance adds only a 
degree of probability, and that to attain complete verification, or 
certainty, we should have to complete an infinite number of ob- 
servations, which is a logical, and not merely a practical, impossi- 
bility. It is this infinite number of predictions involved, and the 
impossibility of verifying them all, which is the essence of Carnap’s 
argument. And I think this is also the essence of the arguments 
of the other writers who agree with Carnap’s conclusion. 


1 Pp, 12 and 13. 
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This statement of Carnap’s is ambiguous. It might mean at 
least two different things. First, it will be noted that Carnap 
speaks of different kinds of test, e.g., magnetic, electrical, chemical, 
etc. Now he might mean that the number of different kinds of 
test is infinite, and that one would have to make an infinite number. 
of kinds of test to achieve complete verification. 

I do not think that this is what Carnap does mean, but it will 
be useful to point out that, if he does mean it, he is surely wrong. 
If an infinite number of kinds of test of the key were possible, this 
would imply that the key must have an infinite number of differ- 
ent characteristics or properties to be tested for. But even if an 
object can have an infinite number of characteristics, it would not 
be necessary to test for them all in order to identify the object as 






















! iron. All we need is to verify the defining characteristics of iron, °°‘ ee Le 
which are certainly finite in number. And there is, of course, no * , ‘ 
‘ logical difficulty about doing that. 
I turn to the other possible meaning of Carnap’s words. He 
7 might mean, and I think he does mean, that a single test of the 
defining characteristics, say the characteristic of ‘‘being attracted 
r by a magnet’’ and any other defining characteristics there may be, 
4 only makes it probable that this is iron, and that though we may 
find that this key is attracted by a magnet ten thousand times in 
: succession, we can never be sure that an instance will not turn up 
in which it will not be attracted by a magnet. If the same thing 
4 happens in the same circumstances a vast number of times, each 
‘a time it happens makes it a little more probable that it will happen 
° again, but it can never be quite certain. 
’ Now, of course, it is true that scientific men do frequently 
4 repeat their experiments—not, I think, in such simple matters as 
in the iron key, but when more difficult problems are to be solved. 
‘a The same experiment may be tried many times over by the same 
' experimenter, and often by other experimenters in different parts 
- of the world. And I think this fact may have misled philosophers. 
ss We have to ask why experiments are repeated. Is it because each 
i fresh instance of a positive result of the same test adds to the 
probability of the conclusion? Not at all. 
o ‘Let us suppose an object is to be tested to find out whether it 
b- is composed of a certain substance which we will call X. Let us 
si- suppose that there is only a single defining characteristic of this 
he substance which we will call A. This may be an over-simple supposi- 
5 tion, but that will not affect my argument. The scientist tests for A. 
sie If A is found it is a sign that the substance is X. It is true that 


the tests for A may be repeated many times. Why? 
It is not because the scientist thinks a single decisive identifica- 
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tion of A will not establish with certainty that the substance is X. 
It is not because he supposes that a barren repetition of instances 
of A make it more probable that the substance is X. It is always, 
on the contrary, because he has doubts whether he has satisfactorily 
established by his observations the presence of A. It’ is not the 
validity of the inductive inference from A to X that he is doubting, 
but whether A is really present. For instance, the conclusion to be 
drawn from an experiment may hinge upon a measurement of 
weight so fine that the slightest misreading of the measurement, 
or the slightest lack of sensitivity in the apparatus, may ruin the 
experiment. Or an experiment may require an exclusion of mois- 
ture so rigorous that it is difficult to determine, in any particular 
case, whether it has been achieved or not. Thus the doubt which 
the experimenter is trying to exclude is not any logical doubt 
about induction, but practical doubts arising from difficulties of 
observation, possible deficiencies in apparatus, difficulty in en- 
suring that the experiment is made in the exact conditions re- 
quired, and so on. He is not doubting that the inductive premises 
will lead to an absolutely certain conclusion. He is doubting 
whether he has satisfactorily established the inductive premises. 

What is implied by the scientist’s procedure is that a single 
observation or experiment is sufficient to establish an inductive con- 
elusion with certainty, provided the premises have been estab- 
lished. I hold that the scientist is right. Accordingly I dispute 
what I will label the probability view of induction, the view that 
a positive instance establishes only a probability but that the 
probability may be increased indefinitely by further positive in- 
stances. This is the view on which Carnap is apparently relying 
in the passage I quoted. Apparently too it is held by almost all 
philosophers. Thus Russell in The Problems of Philosophy? ex- 
presses his principle of induction, in part, as follows: ‘‘The greater 
the number of cases in which a thing of the sort A has been found’ 
associated with a thing of the sort B, the more probable it is (if 
no cases of failure of association are known) that A is always 
associated with B.’’ 

In examining the issue I shall, first, try to explain how, so far 
as I can see, the probability view, which I regard as false, has 
arisen among philosophers. Secondly, I shall try to establish my 
own view. 

First, then, how has the probability view arisen? It is due, 
I believe, to three main mistakes. The first I have already men- 
tioned. Philosophers may have supposed that scientists in repeat- 
ing their experiments are trying to dispel the logical doubt about 
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the validity of induction, whereas they were really merely ruling out 
possible practical errors in observing or establishing the premises 
on which an induction rests. 

One may put this in another way. In every case of induction, 
there really is a question of probability involved. This question 
of probability does not fall within the inductive argument, but 
outside it. That is to say, what is only probable is not that, if A 
is once associated with B, it will always be associated with B, but 
that A has actually been found associated with B; not that if a 
substance has a certain specific gravity it is gold, but that the 
substance now before me actually has that specific gravity. And I 
think that philosophers, including Russell, have by a natural mis- 
take located the question of probability within the inductive argu- 
ment instead of outside it; have extrapolated it’ from the practical 
sphere of observation, measurement, and so on, where it actually 
belongs, to the logical sphere of the inductive inference in which 
in reality it has no place. 

Secondly, the probability view of induction, I think, arises ~ 
largely because of an application of inductive principles to a type 
of case rather different from the instance of the iron key; I mean 
the cases where we generalize from observations: of a number of 
members of a class to the whole class. For instance, the more 
white swans men saw, before black ones were observed, the more 
probable it seemed to become that all swans are white. I will, 
however, postpone consideration of this sort of case till later in this 
paper. 

The third cause of the probability view of induction has been, 
perhaps, that philosophers erroneously supposed that it follows 
from what Hume said about induction. Hume argued that. an in- 
duction does not ‘‘prove’’ its conclusion. Perhaps philosophers. 
have imagined that this means that, though an induction does not 
prove its conclusion, in the sense of rendering it certain, yet it 
renders it probable—although how anyone could imagine that this 
is what follows from Hume it is difficult to understand. - 

What does follow from Hume, and what I believe to be the cor- 
rect view, is this. Suppose you find that in a single instance A 
is associated with B, and suppose you have ruled out all practical 
doubts arising from possible errors of observation or experiment. 
Then you have logically a choice of two positions you may take 
up. 

First, you may assume the validity of the inductive principle. | 
In that case, on the basis of the single instance alone, you can con- 
clude that A is always associated with B, and your conclusion 
follows with absolute certainty from your two premises, namely, 
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the single observed association of A with B and the principle of 
induction. If so, then, since your conclusion is certain to start 
with, there is no question of increasing probability by repeating 
instances. 

Or, secondly, you may not assume the validity of the inductive 
principle. You may proceed on the basis of Hume’s contention 
that there is no logical connection at all between the premises and 
the conclusion of an induction. In that case, of course, nothing 
at all follows from your induction, neither a certainty nor a proba- 
bility. Your inductive conclusion, whether it is based upon a 
single instance or ten thousand, has no degree of probability what- 
ever. And no matter how many times you repeat your instances, 
the probability of your conclusion never rises above zero. In 
this case too, as in the first, the whole talk of probability ‘increasing 
with the number of instances)is mistaken. 

Since I have affirmed that, given the inductive principle, a 
single case will prove the inductive conclusion with certainty, I 
ought to give a formulation to the inductive principle which em- 
bodies this. Following Russell in general, therefore, but expung- 
ing his reference to probability, I formulate it as follows: ‘‘If, 
in even a single instance, we have observed that a thing of the sort 
A is associated with a thing of the sort B, then on any other ap- 
pearance of A, provided the other factors present along with A 
are the same on both occasions, it is certain that A will be associ- 
ated with B.’’ 

I have inserted here the clause ‘‘provided the other factors 
present along with A are the same on both occasions.’’ This is 
obviously a part of the principle. If a bell is struck in air it 
produces sound. Obviously it does not follow that a bell struck 
in a vacuum will produce sound. The clause merely provides for 
what is implied in the correct, though loosely expressed, saying 
‘‘Same cause, same effect.’’ 

{ It may be objected that the inductive principle is, on my own 
interpretation, merely an assumption which is incapable of proof.) 
If so it is a matter of arbitrary choice whether we formulate it in 
terms of certainty or of probability. But we ought not to assume 
more than is necessary to justify our science and our practice. 
Now it will be quite sufficient for these purposes to assume that, 
if A is associated with B now, it will probably be associated with 
B at other times and places. On this ground the probability 
formulation should be preferred.* 

But the statement of the principle in terms of certainty which I 


8 This criticism was made to me in conversation by Professor C. I. Lewis 
and Professor Donald Williams at Harvard. 
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have given is intended to represent, not an arbitrary assumption 
made by me, but rather a formulation of the assumption which has 
been at the basis of science and practice hitherto. It is true that 
it might have to be varied, in the direction of a probability state- 
ment, in the light of the belief, now common, that the laws of na- 
ture are all no more than statistical laws. But this belief itself 
rests at present on uncertain grounds in the shifting sands of cur- 
rent physics. And I think at this stage it would be rash to re-write 
the foundations of logical thinking to suit this belief. Moreover, 
even if we decided to do this, the statistical character of natural laws 
might lead us to say that if A is associated now with B, it is only 
probable that it will be so associated on another occasion; but it 
can not possibly give us any ground for adding that the more nu- 
merous the instances of association of A and B have been in the 
past, the more probable it becomes that they will be associated in 
the next instance. This would still be perfectly groundless. Fi- 
nally, it must be said that, even if these arguments are not accept- 
able, the statistical character of law does nothing to show that the 
interpretation of induction given by Carnap and his allies was not 
mistaken. For it was not on the ground of this statistical character 
that they based their argument, and it was excluded as irrelevant 
to this discussion for that reason. This amounts to saying that if 
Carnap happens by chance to have reached a true conclusion, he 
did so by giving the wrong reasons for it, and that the criticism of 
him in this paper will still therefore be valid. 

How am I to establish the correctness of my view? Only by 
making it clearer. If you have one case of a set of circumstances 
A associated with B, and you are quite sure you have correctly es- 
tablished this one association, then, assuming the uniformity of na- 
ture, or the reign of law, or the principle of induction—call it what 
you will—a repetition of identically the same set of circumstances 
A is bound to be associated with B. For if not, you would have a 
capricious world, a world in which A sometimes produces B, and 
sometimes it does not, a world in which the kettle put on the fire 
may boil today, but freeze tomorrow. And this would clearly be a 
violation of the principle of induction{which you have assumed. ) 

This establishes my contention that a single case validates an 
induction, if you assume the inductive principle. Now to prove the 
second part of my contention, which is that if you do not assume 
the principle of induction, your inductive conclusion is not prob- 
able at all, and that no repetition of instances, however great the 
number, can ever raise the probability above zero. To establish 
this I simply assume that Hume is right. Between the premises 
and the conclusion of an inductive argument there is absolutely no 
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logical connection whatever. It therefore establishes nothing, not 
even the slightest probability. And if a single instance gives zero 
probability, clearly a million instances will give zero probability. 
There is no increase of probabilities at all. 

& I will now examine the kind of case in which we generalize 

about a whole class, say the class of swans, from a number of in- 
stances which is smaller than the whole class. This seems to tell 
against my view. If at a certain time only one swan had ever been 
seen, and it was white, and if anyone had, from this single instance, 
concluded ‘‘all swans are white,’’ we should rightly have accused 
him of ‘‘generalizing from a single instance’’ as the phrase goes. 
If later ten thousand swans had been seen, all white, we should 
admit a degree of probability in the generalization. Later, if a 
million swans had been observed, all white and none black, we 
should admit that the generalization had become still more prob- 
able. How can we deny that we have here an accumulating proba- 
bility, and that this supports the probability view of induction? 

But the inductive principle only holds with the proviso, ‘‘if the_ 
factors present along with A are the same’’ in subsequent repeti- 
tions of A. And this case of the swans is simply a case in which 
it is extremely difficult to be sure that this is so. A in this case 
means the defining characteristics of the class swan, and B means 
whiteness. Now different swans will have, along with the defining 
characteristics A, a number of other characteristics. And these 
will differ with different individual swans, not to mention circum- 
ambient differences of environment. Thus the first case of A you 
observed was really A C D E, and this was associated with B. The 
second case was A P Q R, the third A X Y Z. Now, of course, 
it does not follow from the principle of induction that because 
AC D E was associated with B, therefore A PQ Rand AX Y Z 
must be associated with B. For we do not have here that exact 
repetition of the same sets of circumstances which the inductive 
principle requires. 

In an attempt to remedy this we keep on repeating observations 
on different swans. As we do so, and if all the swans observed 
have the character B, namely, whiteness, it becomes less and less 
likely that a black one will be observed. For we gradually elimi- 
nate the various possibilities that some accidental characteristic 
of certain swans, for example, their varying sizes, the various foods 
they eat, the varying climates in which they live, will cause them ‘. 
to have some other color. Thus by ruling out sets of circumstances 
as irrelevant, it becomes progressively more probable that in all 
varying circumstances they will be white. 

Of course, all this is well known to any student of inductive 
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logic. Nevertheless it is easy to forget that these are the reasons 
for observing new instances, and to imagine that these facts sup- 
port the probability view of induction. I am merely pointing out 
that they do not. 

The fundamental reason why we have to adopt the procedure 
of repeating observations on fresh members of a class, such as the 
class of swans, is that, although in theory the association of A with 
B, once observed, must always hold, in practice we never get our 
eases of A pure. We can not isolate the system. It is always 
mixed up with extraneous circumstances. Thus the doubt which 
we are trying to dispel by repeated observations has nothing at all 
to do with Hume’s doubt about the validity of induction, as philoso- 
phers seem to have imagined. That doubt would never be one par- 
ticle dispelled by a repetition of instances, however numerous. The 
doubt which we are actually trying to get rid of is not a logical 
doubt. It is a practical doubt arising from the enormous com- 
plexity of nature, from the weakness of our intellects which are 
unequal to the task of disentangling these complexities, or the in- 
adequacy of the apparatus at our disposal to isolate a given system. 

Of course, we may draw from these very considerations that I 
have just been elaborating the conclusion that, after all, inductive 
conclusions are only probable, and moreover that they become more 
probable with repeated observations. But I have shown that this 
is so only because of practical, not of logical, doubts. And there- 
fore these doubts are not the ones on which Carnap and those phi- 
losophers who agree with him base their case. And therefore they 
ought to be excluded from consideration here along with doubts 
arising from the fallibility of our memory and our liability to be 
deceived by demons. 

All this seems to me so plain that I now begin to wonder whether 
I have not, after all, misunderstood Carnap and those who agree 
with him. Perhaps they never meant to base their argument on 
the logical doubt about induction. Perhaps they never supposed 
that the barren repetition of identical instances adds to proba- 
bility. Perhaps they meant to base their case on precisely those 
doubts which I have been elaborating in the case of the swans, and 
which I call practical. 

But there are two reasons why I can not accept this suggestion. 
First, it is inconsistent with what Carnap actually says.. He says 
that an infinite number of propositions is. deducible from P,, all 
of which must be verified to reach certainty. But if my view is 
right, we only have to verify a few propositions, namely, those 
which refer to the defining characteristics of iron. And if many 
more tests are made, it is not for the purpose of verifying more 
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propositions, but only for the purpose of making sure that each of 
these few propositions is really verified. 

Secondly, those philosophers who hold the view which I am dis- 
cussing usually contrast a priori propositions as necessary and cer- 
tain with empirical propositions as doubtful. They think that 
mathematics is certain but that empirical knowledge is not. But 
if in making this latter assertion they mean only that empirical 
propositions are uncertain because of practical doubts arising from 
human infirmities, then they ought to say the same thing about 
mathematics, which in actual practice is also liable to error arising 
from human frailties. Practical doubts render both mathematical 
conclusions and empirical conclusions uncertain. Therefore the 
only ground for differentiating between them as regards certainty 
would be if logical considerations rendered mathematics certain 
and empirical knowledge uncertain. Hence their reason for think- 
ing mathematics is certain, but empirical knowledge doubtful, must 
be that they suppose deductive logic gives certainty while inductive 
logic does not. 

The conclusions to be drawn are as follows. There is one sense 
in which mathematical, or, in general, deductive conclusions are 
certain. This may be called the logical or theoretical sense. And 
there is another sense, which may be called the practical sense, in 
which they are only probable, since the mathematician or the syllo- 
gizer may err in his reasoning. The mathematician may miscaleu- 
late, and the syllogizer may make any one of a hundred mistakes. 
And if practical doubts are not a ground for denying that, in an 
appropriate sense, mathematics is certain, then practical doubts can 
not be a ground for denying that, in an aapeapilate sense, empiri- 
cal conclusions are certain. 

As it is with mathematical truths, so precisely it is with empiri- 
cal truths. There is one sense in which an inductive conclusion is 
certain, namely, the theoretical sense that it follows with certainty 
from a single observation plus the inductive principle. And there 
is another sense, the practical one, in which it is probable only, be- 
cause there may be errors in observation, experimentation, and the 
like. 

The statement that empirical knowledge may be theoretically 
certain is, of course, subject to the proviso that we accept the induc- 
tive principle. If we don’t accept it, then, of course, empirical 
knowledge is not even probable. It has no validity at all. In no 
case does any question of probability enter into the matter. 


W. T. Stace 
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A History of Western Philosophy. And Its Connection with Po- 
litical and Social Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. BrrTranp RusseLtu. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1945. xxiii + 895 pp. $5.00. 


The main plan of Russell’s A History of Western Philosophy 
deserves the highest praise. In the first place, he does not try 
to include every philosopher in his account. To do so would be 
impossible without compressing the essences of philosophers into 
cryptic capsules which neither nourish nor delight. Russell has 
instead selected a representative series of men, great either in phi- 
losophic achievement or in historical influence, and has treated each 
with some amplitude. In the second and more important place, 
Russell, in this volume, becomes the champion of a conception of 
philosophy which, though by no means new, is quite new to him. 
He tacitly surrenders his old doctrine that ‘‘logic is the essence of 
philosophy’’ and explicitly states as his purpose 


to exhibit philosophy as an integral part of social and political life: not as 
the isolated speculations of remarkable individuals but as both an effect and 


a cause of the character of the various communities in which different systems 
flourished. 


Unfortunately for the execution of his admirable plan, Rus- 
sell’s life-long interest in the history of philosophy has been very 
minor. As a result, his History shows, with the exception of pos- 
sibly half a dozen chapters, all the painful evidences of selected 
readings both in primary and secondary sources. Some chapters 
are simply sketchy digests of a volume or two of the authors con- 
sidered, spiced with occasional commentaries which are far too 
often on the level of clever ‘‘asides.’’ It is not, however, just the 
treatment of individual men that suffers from Russell’s lack of es- 
sential historical equipment. His main purpose or thesis suffers 
also ; indeed, it is the chief sufferer. In the overwhelming majority 
of cases, the socio-cultural relations are not presented as integral, 
interpretative functions of the philosophies expounded; in fact, no 
attempt is even made to doso. The socio-cultural relations are pre- 
sented as external and tangential circumstances, their externality 
being further emphasized by the physical segregation of almost all 
socio-cultural material in separate chapters which are used as ‘‘In- 
troductions’’ to the various periods and movements into which the 
History is divided. Of course, it is extremely difficult in relatively 
short expositions to exhibit in any intimate and satisfactory man- 
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ner the way in which philosophic systems are both a cause and an 
effect of the communities in which they flourished. But that it can 
be done when one has the requisite knowledge Russell himself 
proves in his chapters on Locke. 

Russell’s failure to fulfill his proclaimed purpose is not entirely 
due to his grievous shortcomings in historical knowledge. Every- 
where there are either hidden or overt signs that Russell’s mind is 
still dominated by the conception of philosophy he persistently pro- 
moted until so very recently. That this is the case, his final chap- 
ter ‘‘The Philosophy of Logical Analysis’’ leaves no room for 
_ doubt. With complete indifference to the most elementary de- 
mands of intellectual as well as logical consistency Russell winds up 
with a passionate reaffirmation of his old belief that logic is the 
essence of philosophy. 

The reader who likes and looks for at least a minimum amount 
of consistency in writers on philosophy will, when he finishes the 
last chapter, be completely bewildered concerning what Russell 
really believes philosophy to be. However, the sheer volume of 
pages devoted to socio-cultural affairs will leave impressed on the 
reader’s mind the idea that philosophy 1s related to these extra- 
philosophic affairs of men and is, in this relation, to be studied and 
understood. In so far, therefore, Russell may now be considered 
an ally—shaky, vacillating, and unreliable to be sure, but neverthe- 
less an ally—in the herculean task of re-educating Russellians. 


The historian of ideas, as of people, must have something of the 
dramatist’s ability to lose his own character in the character of his 
subject. Russell has practically none of this. When dealing with 
ideas very remote from his own—e.g., those of the medievalists— 
Russell seems to achieve an objectivity that belies the criticism just 
made. But closer examination will reveal that the achievement is 
more specious than otherwise. Russell’s own ideas do not, it is 
true in the examples referred to, intervene between himself and 
his subject as an opaque obstacle. But the historian’s office is not 
fulfilled when he succeeds in just keeping the coast clear of his own 
mind’s projections. The philosophic historian has a positive office 
to acquit himself of: he must be able to get inside and render the 
ideas of the philosophers he concerns himself with. To use James’s 
admirable phrase, the historian must be able to get into ‘‘the center 
of vision’’ of the other man. This Russell seems never able to do. 

The chapters on Spinoza and James are fair representatives of 
Russell’s performance as an historian. From these ‘‘samples’’ a 
measure of the book can be obtained. 

Of Spinoza he tells us that ‘‘according to Spinoza . . . every- 
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thing that happens is a manifestation of God’s inscrutable nature’’ 
(p. 571, italics mine). And then,.on the next page, that Spinoza’s 
‘‘metaphysical discussion of the nature and origin of the mind .. . 
leads up to the astonishing proposition that ‘the human mind has 
an adequate knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of God’ ’’ 
(p. 572, italics mine). The quoted proposition from Spinoza would 
be truly ‘‘astonishing’’ if Spinoza also believed what Russell freely 
ascribed to him. Russell has so firmly fixed in his own mind the 
traditional theological conception of God as ‘‘inscrutable’’ and 
man’s mind as inadequate, because of its finitude and weakness, to 
fathom His inscrutability, that Spinoza’s proposition was unable 
to do anything more than jostle his mind into making an ejacula- 
tory emotional response of incredulity. 

Otherwise, why should Russell find the proposition of Spinoza, 
taken by itself, an astonishing assertion? Spinoza’s doctrine is 
nothing more—and also nothing less—than a formulation of the 
classic view of natural science : ‘‘the more we understand particular 
things the more we understand God.’’ Russell remarks en passant 
that Spinoza’s demonstrations are ‘‘not worth mastering.’’ Per- 
haps not; depending upon one’s ideas of intellectual ‘‘worth’’ and 
‘‘mastering.’’ But, on any count, they are worth looking at be- 
cause one can thus learn, at the very minimum, what Spinoza 
thought were the interdependencies of his propositions or doctrines. 
Russell follows through on his astonishment over Spinoza’s key 
doctrine by asserting : 


The metaphysical system of Spinoza is of the type inaugurated by Parmenides. 
There is only one substance, ‘‘God or Nature’’; nothing finite is self-sub- 
sistent. . . . Individual souls and separate pieces of matter are, for Spinoza, 
adjectival; they are not things, but merely aspects of the divine Being. [P. 
571, italics Russell ’s.] 


For material atomists, separate and finite pieces of matter are self- 
subsistent ; and for spiritual atomists—those who believe in the im- 
mortality of individual human souls—separate and finite pieces (or 
instances) of spirit are self-subsistent. Spinoza believed neither 
in material nor spiritual atomism. Does it follow that he must 
therefore be a Parmenidean? Russell, we may suppose, does not 
believe that this or that separate and finite animal organism is 
‘‘self-subsistent.’’ Is Russell therefore committed to the doctrine 
that such body is not a ‘‘thing’’ but an ‘‘adjective’’? And accord- 
ing to what logic can an individual or particular thing be an adjec- 
tive? Not the traditional Aristotelian logic, for it defines the indi- 
vidual thing precisely by the characteristic that it can not function 
as the predicate (or adjective) of a proposition. Yet it is this logic 
which Russell asserts is the ‘‘ultimate basis’’ of Spinoza’s system. 
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The ‘‘ultimate basis’’ leads Spinoza ‘‘to the conclusion that re- 
lations and plurality must be illusory’’—the Parmenidean conclu- 
sion (p. 577). Russell also notes that Spinoza maintains there are 
an infinite number of infinite attributes (p. 571). An infinite num- 
ber of irreducibly : infinite and eternal attributes should be enough 
to satisfy any one on the score of plurality and reality both. Finite 
things, it is true, are finite in duration, characters, and power. 
They are not self-subsistent. But if they were ‘‘illusory’’ it would 
follow that the more we understand finite particular things the 
more would our knowledge of God be illusory and not a knowledge 
of His eternal and infinite essence. 

Since the reality of particular things is, in Spinoza’s system, 
precisely as real as God’s reality (Ethics, II, 11, corol.), and since 
real plurality involves real relations, Spinoza’s metaphysical sys- 
tem is, I should say, rather plentifully supplied with both. 

Russell treats Spinoza’s ethics the way he does his metaphysics. 
Thus he imputes to Spinoza the view that evil is only an ‘‘appear- 
ance’’ and that when ‘‘we see everything as part of the whole’’ 
we will see everything ‘‘as necessary to the goodness of the whole’’ 
(p. 574) or to ‘‘the ultimate goodness of the universe’’ (p. 580), 
evils becoming, on this alleged Spinozistic view, ‘‘merely passing 
discords heightening an ultimate harmony’’ (p. 580). 

True enough, Spinoza denies there is anything evil or bad when 
considered ‘‘in relation to Nature or God.’’ But he also denies, 
and for precisely the same reasons, that there is, in this relation, 
anything good. The ultimate whole, the universe, Nature, or God, 
is neither good nor bad. Good and bad ‘‘are merely modes of 
thinking, or notions which we form from the comparison of things 
one with another’’ (Ethics, IV, Preface) and exclusively define 
what is useful or harmful to human beings (IV, Defs. 1 and 2). 
Spinoza realized and made explicit mention of the fact that ‘‘there 
are men lunatic enough to believe that even God himself takes 
pleasure in harmony’’ (I, Appendix), but there is nothing what- 
ever in his doctrines that gives Russell the slightest warrant for 
including Spinoza among the lunatics. Russell’s idea of Spinoza’s 
conception of determinism is clearly enough revealed by the fact 
that he thinks it necessary to qualify Spinoza’s statement that ‘‘a 
free man thinks of nothing less than of death’’ with the observation 
that 
even in this case it is only death in general that should be so treated; death 


by any particular disease should, if possible, be averted by submitting to 
medical care. [P. 578.] 


It just so happens that Spinoza specifically refers to the uses of 
1 Ethics, I, 10, 19-23; II, 1, 2, 7 scholium; passim. 
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medicine in V, Preface; and in IV, 38 he lays down the general 
principle for the evaluation of all cultural products. 

Russell’s chapter on James deals mainly with one issue. Al- 
though Russell can not accept what he understands to be James’s 
notion of ‘‘experience’’ he believes James was right in denying 
‘‘that the subject-object relation is fundamental.’’ The conse- 
quences of James’s doctrine are far-reaching: 


The distinction of mind and matter, the contemplative ideal, and the tra- 
ditional notion of ‘‘truth,’’ all need to be radically reconsidered if the dis- 
tinction of subject and object is not fundamental. [P. 812.] 


It is one thing verbally to acknowledge these consequences and 
another thing to undertake the actual task of philosophic recon- 
struction necessary for fulfilling these consequences. James, of 
course, tried to do the latter. And Russell critically scrutinizes 
two of James’s efforts to accomplish the reconstruction needed in 
the notion of truth. The first effort which he puts under his logi- 
cal microscope is James’s essay, The Will to Believe. Of the essay, 
Russell says by way of opening that it 


seems to me to be designed to afford a specious but sophistical defence of 
certain religious dogmas—a defence moreover, which no whole-hearted believer 
could accept. [P. 814.] 


Two things are worth noticing in Russell’s statement. (1) It 
should be a truism that no ‘‘ whole-hearted believer’’ stands in need 
of any defense of his beliefs, be the defense sophistical or other- 
wise. His ‘‘wholeheartedness’’? makes any defense superfluous, 
even unwelcome. Even a cursory reading of the opening pages of 
The Will to Believe should make it obvious that the essay is ad- 
dressed to, and could have relevant meaning only for, those who 
are not wholehearted but divided in heart. The problem of analyz- 
ing the ways in which individuals can and should proceed in order 
to increase the certainty of beliefs which they already hold to be 
completely or wholly certain is one that never bothered James. 
James was concerned with the quite different problems of analyzing 
the ways in which doubt ‘‘may be lawfully settled’’ or, equivalently, 
the ways in which beliefs ‘‘may be lawfully’’ established. (2) 
Russell’s assertion that James’s essay is ‘‘designed to afforda... 
defence of certain religious dogmas’’ thoroughly misrepresents the 
essay. It deals with the general problem of the ways of resolving 
doubt or of establishing belief; the illustrations which are many 
and characteristically Jamesian are drawn from the four quarters 
of the globe and from widely differing cultural domains. Thus, 
in two pages (pp. 2-4) James illustrates the basic distinctions of 
his thesis by reference to theosophists, Mohammedans, Christians, 
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agnostics, Dr. Nansen’s North Pole expeditions, the issue of loving 
or hating a given person, going for a walk with or without an 
umbrella, passing judgment on a scientific or philosophic theory, 
accepting or rejecting a specific truth-claimant. 

Since Russell fails entirely to understand the elements of James’s 
essay, it would be nothing short of miraculous if he were more 
understanding or perceptive concerning its derivative and corre- 
lated issues. The miracle does not happen. He remains in total 
darkness even when his own statement might lead the insufficiently 
wary to conclude that at least one ray of light had penetrated his 
visionary apparatus. As, for example, when he writes: 


The Will to Believe argues that we are often compelled, in practice, to take 
decisions where no adequate theoretical grounds for a decision exist, for even 
to do nothing is still a decision. [P. 814.] 


This statement bears such strong resemblance to James’s argument 
that the unschooled reader might accept it as a true likeness. But 
it is far from being that. ‘‘The thesis I defend,’’ James writes, ‘‘is, 
briefly stated, this: 


Our passional nature not only lawfully may, but must, decide an option between 
propositions, whenever it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be 
decided on intellectual grounds; for to say, under such circumstances, ‘‘Do 
not decide, but leave the question open,’’ is itself a passional decision,—just like 
deciding yes or no,—and is attended with the same risk of losing the truth. 
[The Will to Believe, p. 11; James italicized the whole passage, no doubt to | 
call attention to it.] 


In the first place, James’s thesis concerns ‘‘genuine options’’ and 
only genuine options (‘‘whenever it is a genuine option’’) ; it is 
not the lackadaisical thesis that ‘‘we are often compelled... .’’ 
James rigorously defines the class of cases his thesis is about and 


propounds his argument exclusively with respect to that class. 
Thus 


let us call the decision between two hypotheses an option. Options may be of 
several kinds. They may be—l, living or dead; 2, forced or avoidable; 3, 
momentous or trivial; and for our purposes we may call an option a genuine 
option when it is of the forced, living, and momentous kind. [L.c., p. 3.] 


It is important to note the slipshoddiness of Russell’s formula- 
tion of The Will to Believe argument. Russell proceeds: 


The moral duty of veracity, we are told, consists of two coequal precepts: 
‘*believe truth,’’ and ‘‘shun error.’? The sceptic wrongly attends to the 
second, and thus fails to believe various truths which a less cautious man will 
believe. If believing truth and avoiding error are of equal importance, I may 
do well, when presented with an alternative, to believe one of the possibilities 
at will, for then I have an even chance of believing truth, whereas I have 
none if I suspend judgment. [P. 814.] 
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The ethic that would result if this doctrine were taken seriously is a very 
odd one. Suppose I meet a stranger in the train, and I ask myself: ‘‘Is his 
name Ebenezer Wilkes Smith?’’ If I admit that I do not know, I am 
certainly not believing truly about his name; whereas, if I decide to believe 
that that is his name, there is a chance that I may be believing truly. The scep- 
tic, says James, is afraid of being duped, and through his fear may lose im- 
portant truth; ‘‘what proof is there,’’ he adds, ‘‘that dupery through hope 
is so much worse than dupery through fear?’’ It would seem to follow that, 
if I have been hoping for years to meet a man called Ebenezer Wilkes Smith, 
positive as opposed to negative veracity should prompt me to believe that this 
is the name of every stranger I meet, until I acquire conclusive evidence to 
the contrary. [Pp. 814-815.] 


Russell is so. enamored by the problem of determining the name 
of the stranger he meets in the train that he discusses it for several 
pages, shifting at one point in his criticism of James to the problem 
of finding ‘‘a book in my shelves’? (p. 815). Now, who, in his 
right mind, would think that finding out the name of a man be- 
longs to the class of cases ‘‘that cannot by its nature be decided 
on intellectual (or scientific) grounds’’? Who, indeed, would 
think that the procedure of finding out the name of a stranger 
one meets in the train is ‘‘to ask [oneself]’’ what his name is? 
One asks the stranger, or, if that is against the proprieties, one 
asks the conductor or brakeman or somebody who might know. 

Russell rounds out his critical dissection of The Will to Be- 
lieve with the following observation : 


It is curious that, in spite of being an eminent psychologist, James allowed 
himself at this point a singular crudity. He spoke as if the only alternatives 
were complete belief or complete disbelief, ignoring all shades of doubt. Sup- 
pose, for instance, I am looking for a book in my shelves. [P. 815.] 


And yet James on the second and third pages of his essay, in 
explaining the differences between a ‘‘live’’ and ‘‘dead’’ hypothesis, 
makes quite clear that the maximum-minimum range of belief is 
as wide (and as ‘‘shaded’’) as the range: ‘‘willingness to act 
irrevocably-unwillingness to act at all.’’ For James willingness 
to act ‘‘means belief’? (p. 3) and unwillingness means disbelief, 
doubt; and the degree of unwillingness is, of course, the degree 
or ‘‘shade’’ of doubt. Not only did James not ignore the fact that 
there are ‘‘all shades of doubt’’ (or belief) ; his discussion of the 
maximum-minimum range of belief (or doubt) is an essential part 
of the essay’s definition of ‘‘the genuine option.”’ 

After his logical analysis of The Will to Believe, Russell, with a 
characteristic burst of magnanimity, writes: 


It would be unfair to James to consider his will to believe in isolation; it was 


a transitional doctrine, leading by a natural development to pragmatism. 
[P. 816.] 
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In view of the foregoing examination of Russell’s handling of The 
Will to Believe it will be sufficient to consider closely only one of 
his paragraphs on James’s Pragmatism. 

In a chapter on pragmatism and religion he [James] reaps the harvest. 
‘¢We cannot reject any hypothesis if consequences useful to life flow from it.’’ 
‘If the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily in the widest sense of the word, 
it is true.’’ ‘‘We may well believe, on the proofs that religious experience 
affords, that higher powers exist and are at work to save the world on ideal 
lines similar to our own.’’ [P. 817.] 


Russell finds ‘‘great intellectual difficulties in this doctrine. It 
assumes that a belief is ‘true’ when its effects are ‘good’ ’’ and 
he expatiates upon his difficulties by using as his principal ex- 
ample the determination of the date when Columbus crossed the 
Atlantic—an event which, before Russell wrote his History, few if 
any people, I imagine, ever considered relevant to ‘‘religious evi- 
dence’’ whether for religion revealed or rational or pragmatic or 
whatnot. 

James’s religious doctrine, Russell writes, ‘‘is only a form of 
the subjectivistic madness which is characteristic of most modern 
philosophy’’ (p. 818). Was James a victim of ‘‘subjectivistic 
madness’’? The evidence Russell produces in support of his con- 
clusion is contained in the paragraph quoted above. Let us locate 
the three citations. They all come from ‘‘Pragmatism and Re- 
ligion’’ (Pragmatism, Lect. VIIT). 

Russell’s first gleaning is from the opening sentence of the 
second paragraph : 

On pragmatic principles we can not reject any hypothesis if consequences use- 
ful to life flow from it. : 

The paragraph consists of five short sentences, closing with these 
two 

But if they [ie., ‘‘universal conceptions’’] have any use they have that 
amount of meaning. And the meaning will be true if the use squares well 
with life’s other uses. [P. 273; italics mine.] 

Russell’s second gleaning is uprooted from the middle of a two- 
page paragraph to be found twenty-six pages further on: 

On pragmatistic principles, if the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily in 
the widest sense of the word, it is true. 
And in the sentence immediately following, James makes clear 


what he means by the qualifying phrase ‘‘in the widest sense. of 
the word’’: 


Now whatever its [the hypothesis of God] residual difficulties may be, experi- 
ence shows that it certainly does work, and that the problem is to build it out 
and determine it so that it will combine satisfactorily with all the other work- 
ing truths. [P. 299; italics mine.] 
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Russell’s third gleaning is snatched from the last half of the last 
sentence of the same two-page paragraph: 


But, just as many of the dogs’ and cats’ ideals coincide with our ideals, and 
the dogs and cats have daily living proof of the fact, so we may well believe, 
on the proofs that religious experience affords, that higher powers exist and 
are at work to save the world on ideal lines similar to our own. [P. 300.] 


In summing up his criticism of James, Russell says that in 
James’s case ‘‘the fallacies spring from an attempt to ignore all 
extra-human facts’’ (p. 818). Cats and dogs are usually con- 
sidered to be ‘‘extra-human facts’’ and the phrase ‘‘higher powers’’ 
designates, does it not, some type or kind of ‘‘extra-human”’ fact? 
Indeed, is not this type of extra-human fact precisely what 
James’s whole chapter is about? 

Whether or not James was a victim of ‘‘the subjectivistic mad- 
ness which is characteristic of most modern philosophy,’’ it seems 
clear that Russell’s ‘‘evidence’’ exhibits rather eccentric features. 

It is Bertrand Russell as public mentor and lay preacher on in- 
tellectual and moral virtues who dominates the History. Russell 
imagines Buddha and Nietzsche ‘‘appearing before the Almighty, 
as in the first chapter of the Book of Job, and offering advice as to 
the sort of world He should create.’’ The speeches he puts into 
their mouths are designed to answer Russell’s own basic ethical per- 
plexity or question : ‘‘could either produce any argument that ought 
to appeal to the impartial listener?’’ (p. 771). When Nietzsche and 
Buddha get through with their arguments and counter-arguments, 
_ Russell concludes: 


For my part, I agree with Buddha as I have imagined him. But I do not 
know how to prove that he is right by any argument such as can be used in 
a mathematical or a scientific question. I dislike Nietzsche. ... But I think 
the ultimate argument against his philosophy, as against any unpleasant but 
internally self-consistent ethic lies not in an appeal to facts, but in an appeal 
to the emotions. Nietzsche despises universal love; I feel it the motive power 
to all that I desire as regards the world. His followers have had their innings, 
but we may hope that it is coming rapidly to an end (p. 733; italics mine). 


It is clear that for Russell ‘‘the ultimate argument’’ for or against 
any ethical doctrine ‘‘lies not in an appeal to facts but in an appeal 
to the emotions.’’ Or, to use James’s phraseology, what Russell 
asserts in the above quotation is that the ethical option is one that 
‘‘cannot by its nature be decided on intellectual grounds’’ and 
hence the decision or choice must be made by ‘‘our passional na- 
ture.’’ That Russell continues to hold this view about ethical op- 
tions to the end of his History the following quotation is sufficient 
to establish : | 
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There ... [is] ... a vast field, traditionally included in philosophy, where 
scientific methods are inadequate. This field includes ultimate questions of 
value; science alone, for example, cannot prove that it is bad to enjoy the 
infliction of cruelty. Whatever can be known, can be known by means of 
science; but things which are legitimately matters of feeling lie outside its 
province. [P. 834. Cf. also pp. 835-836, the last two pages of the book.] 


James, in The Will to Believe, took into account religious as well 
as ethical options but he did extensively consider the latter. And 
on ethical options his position is precisely the same as Russell’s: 


A moral question is a question not of what sensibly exists, but of what is 
good, or would be good if it did exist. Science can tell us what exists; but 
to compare the worths, both of what exists and of what does not exist, we 


must consult not science, but what Pascal calls our heart. [The Will to 
Believe, p. 22.] 


James, with his profound sensitivity to ‘‘great cosmical matters,’’ 
could find no moral or intellectual peace in the idea that ‘‘our moral 
preferences . . . are only odd biological phenomena, making things 
good or bad for us, but in themselves indifferent.’’* Hence, for 
him, the most vibrantly alive of all hypotheses was that the moral 
experiences of human beings are integrally related with religious 
experiences and that both are manifestations of basic and ultimate 
characteristics of the universe. Russell's sense of ‘‘great cosmical 
matters’’ pretty well exhausted itself in A Free Man’s Worship; 
in his History there is an elegiac reference to ‘‘the terror of cosmic 
loneliness’’ (p. xiv) and, in terms of his ethical philosophy, an in- 
explicable ejaculation concerning ‘‘the danger of what might be 
called cosmic impiety’’ (p. 828). 

Russell is certainly entitled to his beliefs, and to his lapses from 
his own proclaimed standards, but he scarcely seems free from 
prejudice when he says of Socrates as portrayed by Plato: 


He is dishonest and sophistical in argument, and in his private thinking he 
uses intellect to prove conclusions that are to him agreeable, rather than in a 
disinterested search for knowledge. . . . Unlike some of his predecessors, he 
was not scientific in his thinking but was determined to prove the universe 
agreeable to his ethical standards. This is treachery to truth, and the worst 
of philosophic sins. [Pp. 142-143.] 


And of Plato, that he 


is always concerned to advocate views that will make people what he thinks 
virtuous; he is hardly ever intellectually honest, because he allows himself to 
judge doctrines by their social consequences. Even about this, he is not 
honest; he pretends to follow the argument and to be judging by purely 
theoretical standards, when in fact he is twisting the discussion so as to lead 
to a virtuous result. He introduced this vice into philosophy, where it has 
persisted ever since. ... One of the defects of all philosophers since Plato 


8L. ¢, p. 23... 
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is that their inquiries into ethics proceed on the assumption that they already 
know the conclusions to be reached. [Pp. 78-79.] 


And of William James that he is one of those philosophers who, 
from Plato onwards, 


have allowed their opinions as to the constitution of the universe to be in- 
fluenced by the desire for edification: knowing, as they supposed, what be- 
liefs would make men virtuous, they have invented arguments, often very 
sophistical, to prove that these beliefs are true. For my part I reprobate 
this kind of bias, both on moral and on intellectual grounds. Morally, a 
philosopher who uses his professional competence for anything except a dis- 
interested search for truth is guilty of a kind of treachery. [Pp. 834-835.] 


Russell as logician does not, in his indefatigable and disinter- 
ested search for the truth, produce any evidence in support of his 
‘‘Buddha-like’’ moral denunciations; nor, as ethicist, does he seem 
over-concerned with self-consistency, as his final word shows: 


In the welter of conflicting fanaticisms, one of the few unifying forces is 
scientific truthfulness. ... To have insisted upon the introduction of this 
virtue into philosophy, and to have invented a powerful method by which it 
ean be rendered fruitful, are the chief merits of the philosophical school of 
which I am a member. The habit of careful veracity acquired in the practice 
of this philosophical method can be extended to the whole sphere of human 
activity, producing, wherever it exists, a lessening of fanaticism with an 
increasing capacity of sympathy and mutual understanding. [P. 836.] 


I take it that ‘‘the whole sphere of human activity’’ would include 
the sphere of ethics, but ultimate questions of ethics, we were earlier 
told, are decided by ‘‘an appeal to the emotions’’ not by ‘‘an ap- 
peal to facts’’ (p. 773). Is the issue of veracity or truth relevant 
now (p. 836), or is the truth with regard to feeling or emotion what 
Russell said two pages earlier: ‘‘Whatever can be known, can be 
known by means of science; but things which are legitimately mat- 
ters of feeling lie outside its province’’ (p. 834) ? 

James’s thesis was not merely that our passional nature must 
decide whenever it is a ‘‘genuine option’’ but lawfully must decide. 
Recognition of the lawfulness of passional decisions led James to 
search for the law. Whether he found it or not is a small matter — 
compared with the fact that he searched for that law and the rela- 
tions of that law to all other of life’s laws. To write edifying pas- 
Sages in praise and defence of intellectual integrity is rather an 
easy thing to do when one is as fine and practiced a writer as Rus- 
sell, but the best, as well as the only cure, for ethical disorders and 
distempers, in the writing as in the living of history, is the control 
by some sense of legitimacy or law. 


JOSEPH RATNER 
New York Crty 
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BOOK NOTES 


Thinking About Religion. Max ScHoENn. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1946. 156 pp. $2.00. 


Max Schoen’s thinking about religion, while it has evidently 
been influenced largely by existentialism, is his own. It is very 
personal and highly individual, anti-clerical, anti-ecclesiastical, 
anti-institutional. For these qualities, his Thinking About Re- 
ligion is an interesting and stimulating little book. 

The religious in experience is viewed by Schoen as universal and 
non-transferable. Thus each man, to the degree that he is capable, 
will naturally have his own religious experience. Any church, any 
clergy, any attempt to institutionalize religious experience is a vio- 
lation of the experience. There are certain elements common to 
the religious experience of all men. Chief of these is the God- 
experience ; God is ‘‘obviously’’ a creation of man’s mind, and is an 
objectification, personification, and expression of some need of 
man’s nature. Since analysis reveals an evolution in the God- 
idea, it is clear that at each stage of man’s development, the God- 
concept provides ‘‘man’s image of himself as a human being in the 
course of the evolution of the human consciousness.’’ The various 
religions attempt to petrify an early stage of the God-concept in 
their dogma and rituals; true religion, that is, the religion of the 
small group of individuals who are most susceptible to the religious 
in experience, holds the most advanced form of the God-idea. The 
religions therefore are said to resemble each other in that ‘‘religion 
in its true form is absent from all of them.”’’ 

The description of the ‘‘final stage in the evolution of the God- 
idea’’ is worthy of extended quotation, if only to illustrate Schoen’s 
contention that the ‘‘general run of human beings’’ can not reach 
this level, that ‘‘a religious experience of a sufficient degree of in- 
tensity to make it function in the life of the person is not within the 
reach of all, so that any attempt to spread or sell religion wholesale 
can only result in its degradation’’ (p. 15) : 


There is one common conception of God as permeating and indwelling in 
all creation. God is the one, the final, the absolute, of which the multifarious, 
the transitory and the temporary are the expressions or manifestations. God 
is the Being of the world, that which is changeless, indestructible, the whole, 
complete, perfect, and immortal, the truth and finally existent, who manifests 
himself through phenomena. So everything in the world is perfect because 
it is a reflection of perfection; good, because an expression of goodness, true, 
because a projection of truth; beautiful, because a manifestation of beauty; 
holy, because a bodying-forth of holiness. The only reality in the world is 
therefore God, who is wholeness, completeness, perfection; and just because he 
is wholeness, completeness, and perfection he is also goodness, truth and beauty. 
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Imperfection, incompleteness, evil, falsehood, and ugliness are not realities. 
They exist as evil only for him who does not see them in the light of the source 
from which they emanate. They are due to the shadow being mistaken for 
the substance. [Pp. 49-50.] 


This is but a sample, and is enough to indicate that the reflective 
person will find much in Schoen’s book to think about, but that the 
author has no help to give those who think in terms of the values of 
religious belief for that general run of men so cavalierly dismissed 
here. 

I can not help entering a protest against the shockingly incompe- 
tent editing and make-up of the book. The publishers, who adver- 
tise their wares as ‘‘books of lasting value,’’ and many of whose 
titles deserve that description, should be told that such books merit 
care in their production. This care should include not only more 
exact proofreading than this work has received, but also attention 
to make-up. The order of pages (not only in the review copy, but 
also in copies exposed for sale in bookstores) is completely mixed. 
The material on page 136 should follow the material on page 128; 
what should follow 136 is not clear. Page 129 should follow page 
135, and ends with a broken word ‘‘keep-’’ which is nowhere com- 
pleted. There can be no excuse for this; to avoid its recurrence is 
the obligation of the Philosophical Library to its authors and read- 
ers alike. 

J.L. B. 


Judicial Decision and Practical Judgment. Morris Gatu. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1946. 95 pp. $1.50. 


The argument of this book may be summarized as follows. 
The production of a ‘‘citizenry skilled in the discipline of making 
practical judgments’’ on social problems is an important task of 
the educator. Since legal judgment is the prime illustration of 
such judgment, an analysis of the nature of judicial decision and 
of the qualities of a good judge ‘‘can give systematic guidance to 
the educator’’ in his attempts to develop in students the traits 
that make for good judgment. In addition, reports of court de- 
cisions and similar public adjudications of conflicts provide practi- 
cal materials for studying good judgments and also provide rele- 
vant materials concerning social issues about which the student 
can attempt to reach practical judgments himself. Finally, edu- 
cation not only has the responsibility of training the student in the 
art of practical judgment, but it ought to share equally with the 
legal system the responsibility of treating and solving the social 
conflicts of our society. 
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The main body of the book is devoted to a statement of .‘‘ what 
has been said in many contexts by judges and scholars conscious 
of the problem of method (of legal judgment) . . . with a view 
toward the development of these suggestions into usable guides to 
better judgments of practice’’ (p. 14). This review of the writings 
on judicial method is supplemented by a summary analysis of the 
qualities that characterized the mind of Justice Holmes, who is 
taken as an illustration of the judicial temperament at its best. 


E. N. G. 


The Economic Mind in American Civilization, 1606-1865. JOSEPH 
DorrMan. New York: Viking Press. 1946. Vol. I, 499 + xxxi 
pp.; Volume II, 500-987 + lv pp. $7.50. 


When these two volumes are supplemented by the remaining 
two, bringing the history of economic ideas in America up to date, 
we shall have for the first time an encyclopedia of American eco- 
nomic doctrines. The work is really encyclopedic and gives the 
reader detailed information on little known aspects and incidents 
of American history. Of particular interest to the student of phi- 
. losophy are the analyses of the social theories held by American 
philosophers whose systems are usually studied in disregard of 
their economic contexts and applications; among these the follow- 
ing are noteworthy for the period up to 1865: Cotton Mather, 
Roger Williams, William Penn, Thomas Paine, Joel Barlow, Thomas 
Cooper, Gulian Verplanck, Henry Bethake, Francis Wayland, 
Francis Bowman, Francis Lieber, Laurence Perseus Hickok. Pro- 
fessor Dorfman succeeds in placing the characters and systems of 
these moralists in new perspective, proving that usually philoso- 
phers are much more conventional and conservative in their eco- 
nomics than in their politics, and more conservative in their politics 
than in their metaphysics. 

Dorfman’s volumes are philosophically important in another 
respect—in their outline of general movements and trends in 
American ethics. He gives ample evidence of the ‘‘corporate’’ 
nature of Puritan economy and shows how the theories of ‘‘free 
enterprise’’ emerged only gradually (with political independence) 
from corporate and mercantilist ideas of regulation. He also 
shows how free-trade doctrine was faced from the start by the new 
nationalism as well as by the vestiges of colonialism. Very inter- 
esting in his story are the rdles played by Charleston, S. C., and 
by Philadelphia as centers of rival interests and doctrines. As 
the ‘‘inner contradictions’’ developed into civil war, both sides 
engaged about 1860 in a hurried philosophical retreat and conserva- 
tism, while practically they prepared for conflict. 
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Unfortunately for philosophy, economic theory, as it is described 
in these volumes, was largely preoccupied with financial problems. 
It is hard to tell from the evidence who is to blame for this low 
state of high affairs, Dorfman or America or God. 


H. W. §. 


Lewis Henry Morgan (Class of 1840). Leste A. WHITE, ARTHUR 
C. Parker, and BERNHARD J. STERN. (Union Worthies, Number 
One.) Schenectady, New York: Union College. 1946. 24 pp. 


Union Worthies is a series of historical and biographical pam- 
phlets inaugurated by Union College as an outgrowth of its sesqui- 
centennial celebration. All the figures to be treated in these pam- 
phlets have been in some way connected intimately with the college 
at some time in its history. The series will make an interesting 
addition to American cultural studies, since Union College has at- 
tracted to its faculty and student body a great many men who 
have made significant contributions in various fields of thought. 

It is a matter for congratulation to the editor(s) of this series 
that the first number deals with a thinker who is still regarded as a 
radical and whose ideas are displeasing to the orthodox. It is a 
pity, however, that the brevity of the three included sketches pre- 
eludes any full length portrait of Morgan from emerging. Most sat- 
isfactory is Bernhard J. Stern’s ‘‘ Appraisal of Morgan’s Scientific 
Contributions.’’ The suggestion which I would most like to see 
amplified is in the closing paragraph of Arthur C. Parker’s ‘‘ Lewis 
Henry Morgan as Social Philosopher.’’ Here Morgan is presented 
as a conservative by inclination whose scientific studies forced a 
break with his inclinations. In this bivalent ‘‘desperate’’ natural- 
ism, Morgan seems akin to William Graham Sumner and Henry 
Adams. Could this ‘‘unhappy conflict of mind’’ have been one of 
the occupational hazards of late nineteenth-century social scien- 
tists ? 


J. L. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the recent death of Guy A. Tawney, at 
Urbana, Illinois, at the age of 77. Professor Tawney retired three 


years ago from the University of Illinois where he was professor 
of philosophy. 





The annual meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logic will 
take place at Columbia University, New York City, on February 8, 
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1947. At the morning session Carl G. Hempel will read a paper 
‘‘On Inductive Logic,’’ and Frederick B. Fitch will read a paper 
on ‘‘A Consistent System of Relations and Classes.’’ The two 
papers in the afternoon are: ‘‘On the Problem of Universals’’ by 
W. V. Quine, and ‘‘ Axiom Schemes for M-Valued Functional Cal- 
culi of First Order’’ by A. R. Turquette and J. B. Rosser. 





The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association was held at the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, December 27-29, 1946. Before the meet- 
ing, the Pacific Coast Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy 
was held, at which there was a panel discussion on the subject 
‘‘Philosophy in General. Education,’’ speakers, Alburey Castell, 
Joseph Cohen, and Jeffery Smith. 

The title of the presidential address given by Everett J. Nelson 
_ was ‘‘A Defense of Substance.’’ Papers delivered at the meeting 
were as follows: ‘‘Conscience and Naturalism’’ by Edwin A. Gar- 
lan; ‘‘Ethical Relativism: An Empirical Survey’’ by Robert E. 
Fitch; ‘‘Isolationist and Contexualistic Esthetics: Conflict and 
Resolution’’ by Melvin Rader; ‘‘Three Fallacies’? by Arthur 
Smullyan ; ‘‘ Animism as a World-Hypothesis’’ by Elmo A. Robin- 
son; ‘‘What Are Categories For?’’ by Stephen C. Pepper; ‘‘Going 
Beyond Experience’’ by J. W. Robson; ‘‘Science and Philosophy’”’ 
by V. F. Lenzen; ‘‘A. B. Johnson on Language and Science’’ by 
David Rynin; ‘‘Pico della Miran dola on the Conflict of Rhetoric 
and Philosophy’’ by Quirinus Breen; ‘‘ Reason against Itself : Some 
Remarks on Enlightenment’? by Max Horkheimer; ‘‘ Historical 
Skepticism’’ by Herbert J. Phillips; ‘‘Fact and Understanding in 
History’’ by E. W. Strong. 





The Southwestern Philosophical Conference met December 26— 
28, 1946, at Dallas, Texas. 

The presidential address was delivered by Harold N. Lee on 
‘‘Ethics as Hypothesis.’’ At the session on Social and Political 
Philosophy the following papers were read : ‘‘ Democracy and Liber- 
alism’’ by George A. Schrader, Jr.; ‘‘Major Changes in Social 
Attitudes in Twentieth-Century America’’ by John C. Granbery; 
‘*Post-War Morality’’ by Edwin T. Mitchell ; ‘‘Some Social Impli- 
cations of Atomic Energy’’ by David L. Miller. There were three 
papers read at the session on Logic as follows: ‘‘ Derivation of Uni- 
versals’’ by Peter A. Carmichael; ‘‘A Three-Numbered Algebra’’ 
by Carlton Berenda; ‘‘Implication’’ by Hubert G. Alexander. 
There was a session on Epistemology with the following papers: 
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‘“‘The Value of Perception in Hegel’s Aesthetics’? by Gustav 
Mueller; ‘‘Organic Unity and Emergence’’ by Archie J. Bahm; 
‘“‘The Comic as Insight’? by Kenneth Lash. At the Smoker, the 
general subject of.the meeting was ‘‘Programs and Textbooks in 
Beginning Philosophy Courses’’ with the following papers: ‘‘Cri- 
teria of Good Textbooks and an Evaluation of Texts in Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy’’ by Edward S. Robinson; ‘‘ Remedial Logic at 
the University of Missouri’’ by Lewis E. Hahn; ‘‘ Criteria of Good 
Textbooks and an Evaluation of Texts in Ethics’’ by R. A. Tsanoff. 

The newly-elected officers of the Southwestern Philosophical 
Conference are: President, Gustav E. Mueller; Vice-President, 
Archie J. Bahm; Secretary-Treasurer, Anna McCracken; new 
members of the Executive Committee, Hubert G. Alexander, Ed- 
ward S. Robinson, and R. A. Tsanoff. 





We have received an announcement of a new cooperative Re- 
search Project to prepare annotated lists and guides for (I) Medi- 
aeval and Renaissance Latin Translations from Ancient Greek; and 
(II) Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Commentaries on Ancient 
Greek and Latin Authors. 

The List of Translations will survey Latin translations, pro- 
duced from antiquity down to A.D. 1600, of Greek authors who 


wrote before A.D. 600. It will contain such information as the 
names of translators with short biographical data; date, place, and 
circumstances under which individual translations were made; 
incipits and explicits; references to manuscripts and printed edi- 
tions containing the translations; and to recent scholarly literature 
on individual translators. This list will therefore provide a guide 
to the literary and documentary evidence available for an evalua- 
tion of the survival, rediscovery, and reception in the Latin West 
of ancient Greek writings from antiquity through the Middle Ages . 
and the Renaissance to A.D. 1600. 

The List of Commentaries will include information similar to 
that for translations regarding Latin commentaries, made from 
ancient times through A.D. 1600, on authors of Greek and Latin 
antiquity who wrote before A.D. 600. It will, however, for the 
present at least, exclude commentaries on Aristotle, on medical, 
legal, and canonistic works, on the Bible, and on medieval Latin 
authors. The listing of commentaries, which represent a common 
but comparatively neglected branch of literature, will supplement 
information contained in catalogues of old libraries, and should 
provide tangible proof for an appraisal of the use or lack of use 
made of ancient authors through the centuries before A.D. 1600. 
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The completed lists of Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Trans- 
lations and Commentaries should have a direct value for scholars 
in the fields of history, literature, philosophy, and science. They 
should serve to illustrate and illuminate an important chapter in 
the development of scholarship from antiquity through the cen- 
turies to A.D. 1600. ; 

The project has been approved by the Committee on Renaissance 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies, by the 
American Philological Association, and by the Mediaeval Academy 
of America. 

The following scholars are members of the Editorial Board: 





R. J. Clements (Harvard) 
M. E. Cosenza (Brooklyn Col- 
lege) 

J. Hutton (Cornell Univ.) 

P. Kibro (Hunter College) 

P. O. Kristeller (Columbia) 

D. P. Lockwood (Haverford) 
M. R. P. McGuire (Catholic 























R. V. Merrill (Univ. of Chicago) 

KE. M. Sanford (Sweet Briar) 

J. J. Savage (Fordham) 

J. R. Strayer (Princeton) 

A. Taylor (Univ. of Calif, 
Berkeley) 

S. H. Thomson (Univ. of Colo- 
rado) 











Univ. of America) 
B. Marti (Bryn Mawr) 


B. L. Ullman (Univ. of North 
Carolina) 


Inquiries regarding the project may be directed to any editor 
in the above list. 








The Philosophy Department at Vassar College wishes to an- 
nounce two Durant Drake Fellowships for the year 1947-1948. 
Both carry stipends of $1,000 and will be awarded to women grad- 
uate students who are seeking the M.A. degree. Applications must 
be made to the office of the Dean of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., by April 1, 1947. 





